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PREFACE. | 


— following excay bad; from early youthi 
felt the delightful effects of rimple and pathetic melody. 
He frequently noticed, what many others no doubt have er- 


Fleeriencad, that different strains made various imprections on 


pleazing melancholy; and others inspired it with a lind of 
mental courage and 1 eavier to be felt than expres- 
rd. He eagerly rought the enjoyment of thoee pleazant ren- 


cations: and, in the Scottish airs, he frequently found thas 


 vimple and pathetic erhrerrion which ouited his tate. 


| ter having long admired and enjoyed there, be Berto cell 


rome attention on that refined harmonie murie which is in 
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euch general ute at pretent. In this « mingled world of 
sounds,”* however, he found his expectations disappointed, 

and his feelinge not a little tantalized. The intricate mo- 
' dulations of the melody, and the perplexing combinations of | 


3 harmony, teemed, with regard to exprertion, to be a 


mere res ill suited to gratify the mind which had felt 
the * influence of the music that moves the passions, 
He turned his attention to consider the principles of this 
complicated system of music; and having formed tome opin- 
ions, which excited him to compare them with those of others, 
he perused some of the bert authors who treat of the history 
and principles of the art. In this investigation, he war 
highly pleased to find that a kind of music, similar to that 
evhich had made such pleasant impretsions on his mind, had 
been in great esteem and use, in the most ingenious and pol- 
iubed nation of antiquity. Emboldened in this manner, he 
| proceeded to extract from these authors,” euch parzages ar 
might illuatrate his idear; and formed them into the exray 
wwhich-he now ventures to submit to the judgment of the pub- 
lc. Some of the sentiments contained in it may appear bold 
and precuming; etpecially to euch ar, from habit or interert, 
| are prejudiced in favour of the pretent ryctem- of mucic. 
| But, as these centiments are intpired by love of the art, 
| and zeal to apply it to the noblest 3 will 
WOE with candour. 
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evriters on muſic; as will be teen from the quotations. 
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and hints, he is indebted to Dr. Burney and other erteemed 
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USIC, or the att of pleasing the 
ear, and touching the heart, by 
means of sweet sounds, is one of the 
most ancient and noble of the fine arts. 
It ſeems to be the most univerſal, dur- 
able and useful, of the elegant pleasures 
of mankind. It is the darling of the 
most -uncivilized. people; in che rudet 
age. Where scarcely a trace of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and the 
other arts which ornament poliched 80- 


10 
ciety is to be found, Music. and her 
twin-sister Poetry, kindle the enthusiasm 
5 of the savage tribes, and enli ven their 
social joys. Civilized nations have 


cherished and cultivated music to a ** 
a * of eee, 


NG 
appeared in the greatest splendour in 
Judea, as the assistant of devotion, and 
5 prophetic inspiration. Here was dis- | | 
played an illustrious instance of its 
power over the mind; the evil splrit of 
King Saul yielding to the 8 in- 
fluence of David and his harp. In 
5 Greece, combined with poetry, music 
7 formed a material part of education, 
| softened the rude manners of barbarous 
people, and was a safeguard to the pre- 
* of their * ä * 


was the veneration which attended it, 
in this favourite country of the Muses, 
| that miraculous powers were ascribed to 
it, by the poets. | Distempers of the 
most fatal kind, the cruel beasts of prey, 
and even inanimated nature, were feign- 
ed as yielding to its fascinating impulse.“ | 
From the poems of Ossian we learn, ; | 
| that, in former times, among the Gael, 
poetry and music were as much esteem- 
ed as in ancient Greece. Buy meins ns of 
e erte stron gly inen their 
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N + Though these are fabulous, it cannot be justly 
_ inferred, that music had not great powers in Greete. 
No one diabelieves that the Greeks were a spirited and 
brave race, that they acted heroically at Marathon 
and Thermopylz, because supernatural actions are at- 
tributed by the poets to Hercules and Achilles. The 
Poets must have a foundation, en which to raiſe ſuch 
fictions. And, with respect to music, that they * 
a good one, we have ample historical eyidenee. 


1 hace wht hang access to the remaining channels of - 


memory the © tales of other times“ 
_ ous deeds of their e and 
vader sentiments of n 15 
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The universal love and practice of 
music, may cease to create wonder, 
when we think of the good [effects it is 
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25 oral tradition, or to thoſe who have perused Dr. 
Blair'a Critical Dissertation with the annexed evidences, 
to doubt that these Poems are in substance the pro- 

duction of former times, and contain best reren 
tation of ancient Gaelic — in is e ee 
for the prevent purpose. at 
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to express the various passions and affec- 


tions of the mind; such as joy, grief, 


| kindness, anger, supplication and pity, 


Independent of articulate language, these 
nde 
stood. And they are not only under- 


stood, but by a sympathetic power, they 
communicate the feelings of one person, 
in some degree, to another; forming 
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vrhich unite man- 
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kind. This inarticulate language is 


much used among savage nations, Whose 
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tions, by the refinement of manners, 
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another part of his History, the Dr. 
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deal Peine. For che truth of tlie, an 
appeal may be made to the expet 
of all who have a musical ear, a lively 
imagination and a feeling heart. Who 
has not found himself highly delighted, 
while softened with the notes of me- 
lancholy, or enlivened with those * 
joy, in che most simple yet 
4 po re those W a eee Blind 
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clared to a friend of his, that th. 


 Sirongert mutical imprestion he had ever 


received was made on him by the cha- 
rity children, singing together, at their 
assembly at St. Paul's, a Psalm to 4 
Plain melody, which he said affetted him 
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combined. with poetry. It is now per- 

haps impossible exactly to ascertain the 
nature of this musie, che fame of which 
| . ancients have transmitted to zue 


N e of the learned, and eee 
tion of such fragments as have been 
wks ved, it appears, in general, to 
have been a simple kind of „melody, 

conveying and sweetening the war ag 

the aſe ne of via 2603. $ A- 

* mongat the ancients,” says Mr. Avi- 

„gon, „the true simplicity of malo. 
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poetry; being included, must have had a 
great ohare of the ĩnfluenes attributed to 
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and delighted the 


ancients. Hence we see that this ce- 


lebrated music resembled-more our sim- 


ple ballad strains than the elaborate per- 
formances of our orchestras. 0 of 
those simple melodie 
suited to touch the feelings, than many 


compositions of great masters of Har- 
t some affect to despise them 


spirit, despise the common affections of 


piety, benevolence, pity, joy and grief! 


Are many sublime and pathetic passages 


excellent, or less to be esteemed, be- 


cause familiar to school-boys, or people 
of all ranks in the present age? Dr. 


Otho) acknowledges that to have af, 
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 forded universal pleasure when new;* is 
E mark of original excellence, and that 
fe airs of such a happy kind are ever 
produced by the greatest eompos 
ing a long life. The simplest strains, in- 
ed, if patheric, may be very difficult 
to compose; because it is not scientific 
knowledge they require so much as na- 


tural genius, joined to a feeling mind. 
This kind of genius, either in pathetic 


oratory, poetry or melody, seems to 
consist in a certain ardency of imagi- 
nation, by which the composer excites, 
in some degree, his own affections, 
and, with their assistance, easily ſinds 
the means of sympathetically moving 
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the time „when new.“ It detracts not from the 

merit of © Paradise Lost“ that it was 8 vor 

some time after its publication. 
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eee seem to nn there can be 


simplicity; and forget 
hat 0 wenden ade. of their art 
Every kinds of indie 8 the 
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date sublime poetry, 

im arts eee ee of pleasure to the 
ear; but, with regard to intellectual gra- 
tification, and real use, there is a mate- 
rial difference. Some, merely, are 
agreeable to the ear; without making 
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any impression on the mind. Other 
Finds move the passidns; but, of t 
there are some which have a better * 
fect, as to our virtue and happi ness 


than others. With regard toi their use 
in life, they have been elegantly com- 


pared to the ales which agitate the 
| surface of the ocean. But as every 
breeze wafts not the ship to the desired 
haven, neither does every cherished 
passion promote our welfare. Anger, 
for instance, never needs fuel to its 
flame, but rather something to abate its 


cid emotions should be preferred to the 
ziddy and turbulent. Now, it for- 
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ingly Dr. Beattie says, Because that 


« all the passions that music can inspire 
* are of the a eeable kind, it follows 

«that all pathetic or expressive music 
es must be agreeable. Music may in- 

fortitude, compassion, 
„ benevolence, tranquillity; it may in- 
„fuse a gentle sorrow that softens 
77 without wounding the heart, or a 


sublime horror chat expands and ele- 
d vates while it astonishes the imagina- 


tion; but music has no expression for 
0 lice, cruelty, hatred or 
In the feeling mind 
chica: is. cs a bias which favours | 
the good impressions of music. It 
has been observed that we are more 
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foreibly excited to sympathize with the 
unfortunate than to be glad with the 
prosperous—to . weep with those Who 
4 weep, rather than to & rejoice with 
4 those who rejoice.” In consequence 
of this bias, tender and plaintive melody 
makes a strong impression; by which 
the feelings and habits of benevolence 
and compassion are cherished, and levity 
and anger repressed. Solemn and bold 
pression, too, has a noble effect on 
the manly soul, and leads to devotion 
and greatness of mind. These virtuous 
impressions are apt to have most effect 
in the quiet hours of retirement. Here, 
melody being addon of recreating the 
mind, has a n een over 
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ways it may afford a slight pleasure, 
„but without engaging the affections, 
it can never yield that permanent, 
« legislators, civil, military and ecele- 
siastieal have expected from it.” If 
melody has any good effect upon che 
passions, and if the regulation of these 
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divine and civil, exhortations to virtue, 
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ous men, and even histories, particularl 
erodotus, Were written in verse, and 


publickly sung by a chorus, to the 


sound of instruments. Hence the elo- 
quent Fenelon says, „ It Was hy music 
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stile. For he will not, surely, apply 


his remark to that music, for instance, 


which is used for the purpose of 
tion. It will, indeed, apply in 1 

force to those Symphonies and Concer- 
tos which, to gratify a depraved taste 


for variety, and to display the science 


| of the composer, and the talents of the 
pression of good music which affects 
the heart. This corrupted taste in me- 
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rupted, that in course of time the 


_ poets themselves (we may substitute 
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The g. use of them, therefore, 


tends greatly to confound expression. 


Whatever is difficult is seldom pleasing · 
By readily overcoming the- difficulties, 
the performer obtains, at best, but a 
silly kind of admiration; similar to what 
a child hows upon the gingling of his 
bells. Sudden transitions are com- 
mended upon the nnn. o the 
plified in the light and shade of paint- 
ing. But there is a material difference 


between the mixture of colours to the 


eye and the succession of opposite 
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is a sign of levity, to make sudden 


transitions from one state to another of 
n oppodte kind, as from gentlenes . 
| boldness and agitation. If, therefore, 
soft and sweet notes have a relation to 
a gentle frame of mind, and loud and 
rapid to the opposite, there will be an 
impropriety in suddenly changing from 
dhe one to the other; as is frequently” 


done in modern music. If it is intend- 
; ed to draw the mind from one state to 


another, it should be done in a gradual, 


persuasive kind of manner. Religion 


and unruly passions to the practice of 


kinds of sounds to the ear. The fitst 
is natural and pleasing. But in pathetic 
music the case seems to be different. It 
is unnatural to a sound mind, at least it 
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like a distant. wrarble, they may have 4 
dences, the hearer is treated like a child 
to whom alluring things are: frequently 
bald © out een back. Noe 


— e Abbot Gravini (aa quoted by 
the Abbe du Bos) Pitt to imitate 
of the human 
a rather dan the singing of 
Canary birds, which our music af- 
« fects 20 vastly to mimic with 1 aw 
* e and * n. 
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7 These * nnn have affected 
dur vocal melody, as well as instrumen- 
tal; the songs of Billington and Mara, 
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H. ydn and rey. Even dis music 
is not exempted; particularly when  ac- 
companied with instruments. Frivol- 
ous and airy passages sometimes mingle 

with such strains as should never de- 
viate from that solemnity which suit- 

able ideas of the Being to whom they 
are addressed ought always to inspire. 
Even in Hallelujahs and expressions of 
devout gladness, we should, in the 
language of Scripture, © join trembling 
with our mirth.” Owing to inatten- 
tion in this respect, some pieces of sa- 
cred music, intended for that kind of 
expression, seem better calculated to 
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alin answer to hs e this 
g ny of melody, i it may be said, that it 
is necessary for the sake of variety, 
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without which music would soon cloy. 
Good simple melody of the pathetie 
kind, however, does not soon gatiate. 
As we peruse and re-peruse a sublime 
poem, or affecting narrative, with con- 
tinued satisfaction, and gaze on a beau- 
tiful picture with unwearied eye, so the 
mind wishes to enjoy a moving strain 
of melody; and is disappointed if sud- 
denly deprived of that pleasure. Be- 
sides, if the composition is inspired by 7 
| genius, melody may be wonderfully 
varied, without such expedients. Its 
elements, though few in number, like 
those of speech, may be combined in a 
vast variety of ways, without fantastical 
arrangements. Music, therefore, that 
will not attract without these, cannot 
be reckoned good. It resembles more 
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convincing evidence is, that in many 
complete Greek treatises, comprehend- 
0 the whole system of their mu- 
sic, no notice appears of such an art as 
counterpoint, or the composition of 
parts moving in different intervals and 
ume. Such a proof cannot be invali- 
dated by some passages in other Greek 
authors, which seem to imply the con- 
trary, but are dee e of different 
< interpretations! - Ri 


The ad of the nr system 
must be therefore assigned to the coun- 
| terpoint of Guido Aretin, and the in- 
rention, of the modifications of the 
notes which fix their time. In conse- 
quence of these inventions, and the 
knowledge of the perfect chord, con- 
cixting of such intervals as are rebolved 
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into the key, in third, and fifth, l was 


found, that different melodies, or va- 


riations of one melody, might be com- 
posed and performed harmoniously to- 
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Such a curious novelty in music 
would naturally attract the attention of 
musicians, in a high degree; and its | 
scientific use being found out, it bas 


been generally adopted in Europe, as 


the ground-work of n and a grand 


N ads art. 


ann . it is a great acquisi- 


tion to the science. It serves to analyze 

the construction of melody, and the 
« concord of sweet sounds.“ The prac-⸗ 
tice of it is an excellent school for per- 

formers, in order to acquire justness of 
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tone, bn of time and freedom of 
execution. And it affords them a 
ticular nne. pleasure, ; 


the same time have different parts, to 
. display their talents, and enjoy their 
own peculiar strains. It assists, too, in 
imitating such natural objects as music 
can represent. In | this respect, 'how- 
ever, as its representations are by no 


means 80 perfect or distinct as those of 
these arts; which Mr. Harris has well 
explained in his Treatises. Its _ 
lar excellence, he justly r 
sists in its powers of moving the pas- 
sions, those springs of human conduct. 
The chords of harmony have also some 
effect in heightening the expression of 
the melody. Thus the Abbe du Bos 
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| 35 
says, The concords in which harmony. 
ee consists have a most pleasing attrac- 
tive for the car and the concurrence 
©/of the different parts of va musiesl 
composition Which form these eon - 
. cords contributes also ta the expres: 

sion of tlie n the musician in- 

*.tends to imitate, baud e F<: 1 
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* Sh the, whole, = harmony 
seems, from its nature, to be chiefly 
useful and entertaining to those wha 
arte fond of studying the scienee, and 
who are improving themselves in che 
with melody it is thus, n ary 
of education i is to real life. e eee, 
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mony, particularly the Agro kind, 
has done N more harm than good. 
The parade of art, without genius, 
which it has introduced; and the facili- 
melody are hid in the maze of concor- 
dant parts, have, not a little, contri- 
buted to confound the different kinds 
of expression; which are thus sacrificed 
on the altar of modern harmony. 
What Dr. Burney applies to the times 
before the introduction of Recitative in 
Italy, may be used with propriety in 
the present. Till this time, says he, 
% Musicians having been chiefly em- 
© /ployed in gratifying the ear with the 
1 concord of sweet sounds, without re- 
et spect to poetry, or aspiring at energy, 
* passion, intellectual pleasure, &c. A 
taste is formed of attending more to the 


art than to the general effect. it has on 


the. mind, Hence Du Bos writes, 
LK There are a great many who, being 


4 too susceptible of the impressions of 


. music, attend . to nothing but the 


es richness of the harmony, and insist 
d upon the composer's OI r | 


-N Wang. to these ee n 


called cou 


lence and exquisite pleasure depends 


much upon a high degree of intense- 


ness with which the attention is fixed 


| upon its object. The mind is thus al- 
most absorbed, while composing, or 


18 dag a work of genius; 


. highly re] 


terpoint seems to * | 
e tendeney to weaken the force of 
melody, by dividing the attention. In 
music, as in many other things, excel- 
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and can with difficulty be drawn away 
m any thing else.“ No, . there are 
three ways in which figured. harm any 
| prin melody only is. ; attended. o 
the second, when the attention is occa- 


sionally directed to all the parts; the 
third is, when the an of melody, 


which Rouſſeau recor 


melody. In the 1 cage, if we e sup- 
pose a strain, which has delighted us as 
simple melody, formed into a piece, in 
ments, we still enjoy the same plea- 
zure, by attending to the principal part, 
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2 Hence the abvenes: mink which r 
 obeerved to attend men of genius; the objects of genge 


ved drawing the mind from es exger purvaits... 


| aud che accompaniments, though little 
oticed; add a kind of grandeur by 


their effect on the car. But this may 
be produced, perhaps, as well by the 
addition of unisons and octaves. It is 
indeed true that the chords of harmony 
may sometimes assist the expression of 
melody; but, if really good, and well 
performed, it does not seem to need as- 
sistance. Thus Dr. Burney says, An 
66 elegant and- graceful melody exqui- 
« gitely sung by a fine voice, is sure to 
engage attention, and to create de- 
4 light without instrumental assistance, 
and in a solo, composed and per- 
formed by a great master, the let 
4 the accompaniment it heard the better. 
Hence it should seem as if the hat- 
mony of accumulated vocal parts, or 
„the tumult of instrumental, was no 


fluous voice or single instrument of 
the first a Nor, yore 


no figured accompaniments, to assist its 
expression. In the second way of hear- 
ing the parts of harmony, in which the 
eee _ among the several 
impocrible for * be 
moment of time, it must be perpetually 
wandering from one part to another; 
while they, like rival competitors for 
fame, alternately attract its regard. 
This mode of hearing a piece of music 
will gratify those who study composi- 
_ tion, or those who ate fond of having 
their attention in that dissipated state, 
in which it is, © lost and confounded 
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armonical parts, it may be said, that, 
d, and the hearer at a proper dis- 
tance, the parts seem to melt into one 
grand: body of sound. This, however, 
it is probable, seldom happens in figured 
counterpoint; and when this is the case 
| it is merely an approximation of har- 
part mighit be composed, so as to have, 
With the assistance of unisons and OC» 
_ Oe effect. © FUr- ER T 


| While 66 is en gem ee 


and observation, to have effects on the 


mind superior to mere amusement, we 
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scarcely find any thing of the kind attri- 
buted to harmony. Indeed the highest 
14" |  Praize bestowed upon its-mmaster:pieces 
deu they are ingenlouv/and/fanciful, 
1 * or ere nen and adapted 


wm - grand cbt as to Benn and 
= pire. But such effects cannot be called 
wi | dit or good; and differ much from 
[ Lin 2 -— --- ..- lu medicinal influence ascribed to mu- 
Wl «ic by the Greeks,” Probably they may 
doe iniputed to the effect, Which some 
Wy chords are observed to have, upon che 
1 ; | nerves, produced and aten to a 
wy "_ Os” e 


8 . NO the comparison between 
* __ © the ancient and modern music, it may 
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de the truth, that the moderns have 
deeper knowledge in the science, and 
that * ancients made à better use of 
2 8 bee e i ik 6 week 1 1120 2 
Harmony ao an entire se- 

kata between music and poetry; as - 
the n is abundantly employed in 


me ody nd sentiment together, with- 

harmonic parts. De la Valle, men- 
foning the artifices of elaborate compo- | 
e 1 * they are unfavourable to 
t poetry and the knowledge of what is 
— and again, it is utterly. 1 im- 
« 00 discover the sentiment of 
the poet, and that which chiefly 
* makes a voice superior to an instru- 
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4 ferent time, would have occaſioned a 
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« confusion which the respect that the 
#Gredks had :fot' their language and 

poetry wuuld not aufer mem ta tale 
Amte In our time; 80 has: his ren 
neee 
dick ales Aras Men 
negleetedg and to such a degree, that 


of opinion à final sepäratipm sheuld 
uke place. It is in consequence of this 
; negtlectg dwirorerzthitoniist thas deége- 


_ erated; from being —_— of _ 


, Yenterous sentiment a 


to beiarcounted a mere eee 
pastime of an idle hour. It is thus that 


the lyre has fallen from the hands of 


the instructors of mankind; to be sound- 


virtuous 
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affections. of the mind, is to be considet 
ed as the chief excellence of muse, the 
improvement of that expression must 


de allowed to be highly deserving of 
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attention. It may be making one step 
to point out a method by which consist- 
ency of expression would be 8 
Might it not be useful, in this view, to 
fix upon some distinguishing classes or 
divisions of that badete exprecelon? 
according to which musical pieces might 
be composed: such as, for example: 


"ls . Bold, courageous, magnanimous; 


2. Merry, joyous; HET - 

3. Calm, cheerful, contented; | 
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Ar. Avison proposed to make a dictinction of this 
Kind. in-a grand edition of Marcello s Fealms. See 
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which the class may refer; and to admit 
nothing, however sanctioned by custom, 
hat has a tendency to n or con- 
10. a * 1 eitel 


55 is, Ce true 0 hi anti . 


3 3 is of a general kind, and that 
the same class will include. several af- 
fections. These differ, however, more 


2 to thein _— dan their nee as 


edodwill, fi frie 


5 cording to the situation Bar! its ps 


It is also true, that the expression ofighe 
passions is frequently blended in 


the expression is hee But 
this no more proves it to be altogether 
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| vous, wall Jiichfdl of biliip — 
inguished, than che blending of colou 
in the rays of light prevents green, 0 
or blue, — 
tinctly displayed to the eye. 
Beattie, in one part of his Et 
Poetry and Music, seems to think melo- 
| le, n the assistance of 


but he must . 


mens; eee is more general without 
poetry than with it: for he says, in 


f his essay, . Nor can it 


ebe denied that instrumental music 


<« may both quicken our sensibility and 
give a direction to it; that it may 


both prepare the mind for being af- 
4 fected and determine it to one set of 


« affections rather than another; to me- 
* lancholy, for instance, rather than 
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« merriment, Oy 
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cannot be therefore inferred, that mu- 


ic has not an expression suited to affect 
the mind, though of a general kind 
and that this expression may not ny [7II4 
parated into classes, according to the af- 
1 an it is caſes to ee f 
or . consequence er als; a 4 
gradual improvement, in every kind, | 
might be expected. Excellence and 4 
progressive b advances, in any art, de- a 
pend much upon successive efforts) of 
genius in the same direction; which is 
promoted by the division, into various 
that . takes place in 
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would become m 
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mechanical. Ac, — improvement, 
by degrees, ER be ——— in ex- 
ms melody. C posers' 
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their genius excelled. '"A'few indeed, 
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inundation of difficult, rapid and trifling 
passages be kept within proper bounds. 
It may be objected, that by simplifying 
instrumental music, we would prevent 
fine instruments, such as the violin, 
from displaying cheir peculiar powers, 
of easily executing rapid passages and 
striking distant intervals. But, as these 
have been shown to be of no great use 
in pathetie melody, there would be lit- 
tle occasion for regret. They might be 
Still used by performers, as exercises 

for attaining freedom of execution. 
Those expressive pieces of music 
might be also composed in such mea- 
ures as would suit the different kinds 
of verse used in English poetry; and 
thus the union of musical pathos with 
poetie imagery and sentiment would be 


facilitated. In course of time, collec- 
tions of such pieces could be made; 
cha . them: according to their char- 
acter. And the expressive strains and 
passages in old compositions might be 
collected and formed into eimilar pieces. 
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Thus, music of the best composers 

could be easily adapted to any piece of 

poetry. For hymns we would find 

| melodies i in the splewn class, of a sim- 
ple kind, yet uncontaminated with the 

association of mean or licentious ideas; 

for heroic poems, in the bold and ani- 
| mated class; for elegies, i in- the plain- 
tive; and for didactic poems and songs, 
melodies of the na or cheerful kind, 
according to their genius. 
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müsie would become better fitted to 
. promote the rational and improving 
amusement of social life. And music 
in particular would rise in dignity; and 
be cultivated by many who think the 
stud) of it requires too much time for 
a mere amusement. 
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b 
not only be useful and entertaining in 
public and social life, but in the quiet 
hours of retirement. During these, one 
might find in the cheerful or bold kinds 
of melody a spring to the flagging opi- 
rits, or if opprest with care or grief, in 
the plaintive class a relief Similar to 
what is derived from sympathy.* | 


„Thus a dens, whom the author knows, : 
mentioned that, when the sorrowful remembrance of 
his deceased lady opprest his mind, he found relief in 
the plaintive notes of * Dream, which they 
had often sung together. 
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honourable and useful, so would the 


down with honour to 


art would become more 


1 Darn : een would 
works hots more 5680 may Maas, 


together with their names, W 
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| Surprise has been exprexzed, tha 
art, which is allowed to be __ « 
ealming the passions, should a 


have. no effect. on the temper of its — 


fessors. But, when it is considered that 


music is reduced to the state of simple 


amusement, which has no such effect 
on the passions; and that the expression 
which is suited to produce tranquillity 
is confounded and lost in the labyrinths 
of modern Err that varpriee Way 
cease. | 
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At present the works of favourite 

composers may be the fashion of the 
time; but they are so full of extrava- 
gant modulations, 80 inconsistent and 
trifling in expression, and so weighed | 
down by a mass of elaborate harmony, 

chat, except perhaps a few happy and 

l n Se soon n n obli- 
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It the remarks in the preceding parts 

are just, harmony ought to be confined 
to the use of professors and musical 
scholars. In places of public enter - 
tainment and social circles, it should be 
superseded by expressive melody; or if 


harmony is introduced, it ought to be 

imple counterpoint, and the principal 

melody so strengthened with unisons 
| e 
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CONTAINING ACCOUNT. OF AN INVENTION BY 
. THE AUTHOR. 

It occurred to the Author that, by adding, to the 
present strings of the violin, doubles tuned an octave = 
below, and by placing the old and new strings 50 
as to be-acted on together by the fingers and bow, the 
tone of the instrument would be enriched; and an effect 
be produced similar to bass and treble voices singing 
together the zame air. He foreſaw, however, that, if 

kK 2 


te new strings ware to be of the same kind with the 
old, there would be such a necessary disparity in size 
between the strings to be sounded together, as would 

be very inconvenient in fingering and bowing. But 
observing that there is no great difference between the 
dize of a common bass string and the tenor, which are 

a note more than an octave separate, he concluded 

that the best plan would be to make all the new strings 

of the same kind with the present bass the oeta v es 

of the treble, tenor and counter to be near the size of 

theze strings, and the octave of the bass to be as nich 

larger as might be necessary. He saw, too, that it 
would be proper to enlarge the bridge and nut a little, 

and to make the upper edge of the bridge more convex, 

to prevent confusion among the strings. To make 

room for pins for the new strings, he found it would, 

in general, be necessary to have an entirely new pin- 

box. But, for the sake of experiment, he caused 
holes, sufficient to admit small pins, be made between 

che old ones, in a common violin, and, gs there would 

not be room for the fingers to turn the new pias, they 

were made with square heads to be turned with a harp- 
sichord key. Having, in this manner, made a trial of 

wee invention; he found it attended with the following 
-  Inconveniencies, The strings at first made a disagrce- 
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_ able jarring. Yi wes ant 
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the octaves being too near each other, 66 38 to he-pre- : 
vented from vibrating freely. Upon being removed a 
| Hitle farther distant, this disagreeable effect, in a great 
measure ceazed. What remained, the author imputed 
to some of the strings not being properly proportioned 
or not of a good quality, as others were perfectly freed 
from the jarring. By a little practice, in proportion · 
ing the strings and their distances, this difficulty could 
easily be surmounted. An inconvenience of a more 
serious Kind was the trouble of keeping the strings in 
tune. In the way in which the trial was made, the 
| author found this trouble very great. A considerable 
part of it, however, was occasioned by some of the 
pins being turned by the fingers and others by the 
: key. As there are double the ordinary number of 
 8trings, there will always, indeed, be additional trou- 
ble in tuning. But, when the pins are all turned in 
the common way, this can, by no means, be intoler- 
_ able; especially as the octa q; is, next to the unison, 
the musical relation easiest to be ascertained by the ear. 
The author, therefore, sees no insuperable difficulty 
in the way of carrying this invention to perfection. | 
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